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INTRODUCTION 



In May 1973, NAXS »txt to all its Mnb«r schools a "Checklist of 
s^f«otiir« AppvoaohM," awiOn? Iwads to ohMk a nmtmt of Itaas, althor In 
a prograBS-to-shara col'^ or a wa-«cttld-lii;a-to-know-aore ooluttn. Ot fcha s 
250 aohoola that ratimod thaa« quMtlemiaicM, 65 indioatad that thoy had . 
ptoqxmm to ahara on tha topic "changing patterns of school govarnanca in- 
volving studants mrA/ot faculty. " I ims aakatii to follow up on thasa 
responses. Kftar~j:^ieving the qucstionnairasr soae of which contained 
brief descriptions of innovative governance progr«^«s, I %m>te to the 65 
schools r asking for pertinent details , and then visii.9d about 25—those I 
could nanage to sgueese into a crowded three-week itineraxy. 

Not at all off the subject is tha nature of cha schools* response to 
■y oorraapondidica and visits. On short notice and at a deadly tisM-^-during 
and ianediately aftnr Christaas vacation— every head I had queried responded, 

quickly, vfith copious information, and, in alnost every instance, with an 
invitation to come and see. If you have forgotten, independent schools are 
warn, friendly, attractive places; no one was ever too busy to fit ae i.ito 
a busy schadule, and heads, assistant heads, teachers, and studants tolar- 
at-sd sqr blundering questions and sssaisd to enjoy tha opportunity of talking 
about thair partial ourcasaas and lingering failuraa in govamanoa. 

These are gooO people — Bill Downs, of Rockl«nd Country Day* devoting 
utost of a busy Honday to the "traveling aan" fro« NA'.Sj Doug McClure trying 
to get to his Princeton Day School office at 8:00 a. a. through a boabanteent 
of teachers and studants, each with a plea for "just one aimita," and still 
finding tiae to wava and say hopefully, "Be right with you"; Howard Jones, 
racantly alighted frga Hong Kong and about to head lor soas other heaisphare, 
taking the tiae to find ae a parking place at snowbanked Northfield Mount 
Heraoni Pete Melcher taking tiae off froa his new tractor- snowplow to share 
witli ae hAs exci'.eaent about the brand-new Sojthborough School; Christopher 
Berrlcford providing four single-spaced pages of wise insights about 
A.nctt At EA^rvAxd Schools or his Thactuir ooapatxiot, £<^ar Sanford, taking 
tha tijM to annotate closaly t^ years of ninatas fro« tha School OoufK:il. 
And twanty othar haads just as halpful, bacausa of thalr Intarast In a topic 
that qtw incraaslngly oora challenging as I pursiMd it. 

Had I stopped at an early stage of my investigation, my thesis wuld 
have been pretty pale: .?ach school^ assessing its own character, has triad 
to devise a system of governance appropriate to that character in this par- 
ticular time. 

Later, I became a bit more cynical, with a new thesis on its way: 
Heads of schools have davisa<ii a token system — ^controlled participatory de^ 

mocracy *'--to keep stucients and teachers busy so that heads can devote their 
attention to real problems, like fuel-oil prices. 

And my attempts at a thesis <iot even gloomier: everybody tries 
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•v«rythiii9* and nothin? nally works. ^ . 

My last stop WAS st Hydo School, in B«th, Mai is, and I had trsnors b«~ 
for« I 9ot there. "A school with a difference/' I had been told. And gov- 
ernance at Hyde was so real and so dramatic, the kids %^re so beautiful in 
their shared oo i itiwin t, and Joe Gauld was so convincing in his praqMtic 
insistence on ami dirsctions in ssoondaxy sducation thst Z o$mm u|» with • 
tlMsls that knocked sil ths othsrs for • loopi "Govemsnoo" is • lot of 
hokuai unlssd it Msns a rssl lovs of kids» shared self-ewasil nation, and a 
determination to bend every fiber of a school's structure to the full develop- 

Ment uf each individual's unique potential. 

Now, my joume/ing over> I 'si still pretty strong for love and ' ending 
every fiber, but J hav^ so euch valuable and Intereitx/ig *ntoraation to 
share that I Uiink I'll beg of.f a thesis, at least until the evidence has 
been presented. We can decide together what it all ueans, later on. 

My thanks go to all who helped. Joan Didion writes of her e:cperience 
as a young reporter: "People tend to forget that ny presence runs counter 
to their best interests. And it always does. That is one last thxng to 
remenber: writers are always sellin^^ soroebody out ." I hope that I may do 
soae selling, of strong prograsw and brave ideas, bvit, in our snitual best 
interests, sosw selling. in. 

O.A.R. 

SeptMber 1974 



* * 

* 

TKS STUDKNTS 



We dAslika the seeming triteness in our statesient'^f -philosophy 
PfCfiotmceMnts about "'earing for t;ha individhial student r** ""Maningfol 
iAvolvesMntr** and the i^portanca of '*sal£«4irai7tioo and graduatad caaponai- 
bilitiaa*** Na ^ hommt, baliava what «• aay. Slovlyt m are laaming 
what our studar can do for thassrv^vaSf what raaponalbilitiaa wa sust 
shoulder with thesi, and'wtiat decisions can be properly made only by the 
adult BNtmifurs uf the consiunity* 

At timeff we have found it difficult to create appropclafte syateaie 
of governance ^hat are both waxmly. human an coolly efficient. Yet, in a 
vary few yaars, the indapendent school haa b^/un to malia raal uaa of 
students* talon ts for self**govemaant. If wa haad scsmi cautionary guide- 
linas from Christophar iarrisford, head of Harvard School, in North Holly- 
wood, California r our efforts at increased student involvement in governance 
should continue to prosper; 



1. Separate the information-and-opinion-seeking functions 
from the dacia ion-making one. Select thoae deciaion# 
that atudenta can maka, and the functions that they can 
perform. 

2. l>o not expect students to make decisions that you (or 
they) cannot live with* (E.g., if you have a chapel pro- 
gram and the students do not like it, do not encourage 
the atudent oMMittee to inveatigata whath4^r chapel ahould 
axiat or not if you cannot accapt their recommendation to 
abolish the program. If you know in advai.\ce that it ia 
bound to be kept then develop a student covmlttee to recom- 
mend ways of impro\rinq it.) 

3. DO not let them think that they are making daclaic^s whan 
in practice they are not. (E«g.» give studwits one or two 
seatF> on faculty cosmdtteea or ancoura^ tliem to be open 

part:lcipants on a Board of . Trustees when one knoM that 
the/ vill always be outvoted.) 

4. Do not ask them to foriD decisions in areas wnere it is ob- 
vious that they are not qualified. (E.g., in selectinq 
the subject matter that is to be taught in the classroom^ — 
expresf inq an opinion on what they would like lo learn is 
entirely approor/.ate, of course.) 

5. Do not let anyone meOce a decision fo*: which he <k>ec not, 
in the long run> have to accept the consequences and 
responsibil it ies . 
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Stud€nt Councilg 



student cx^uncils, bless their departinq souls, are mostly moribund or 
"safely sta%«d. A few qatp on, but their death rattles disturb and embar- 
race tiM qooA people airoufid thea* 

TIm oouree of their deAiee ie eeey to chert. In Septeefeerf the new 
student president reednde hie cohorts of the "progren" he outlined in his 
cesqpaiqn speech t e re-exesdnation of the eighteen-^year-old drinking question 

a re**exafld. nation of the open-dorm question, the hypocrisy of the present 
svDkinq rules # a student task force to investiqate the food service # and a 
re-fxami nation of the rul? «hout blue jr s* His openinq-sseetinq conclusion 
never varies: "And if you quys cooperate, and we really w>rk at it# this 
can be the best « « • " 

^ By Move8d:)err the school paper has had at least ti#o cditorial|S. One 
- lashej out at apathy and lac^ of support from the stud'snt body, citinq poor 
attendance at meetinqs, lack of u«eaninqful proposals, and. loss of ''the 
school spirit there used to be in this place when I first came here four 
years ago.** The other editorial, also de rigueur, sniet chide the adtministra- 
tion for ^i^ lack of trust in the students and their govenssental or ianisa- 
tlon: : **ltiis die true ^ serves to pit the etudente against the ecbrr>l instead 
of havinq them cooperate. . . . It this institution treats an individual 
like a chifd* unable tjo make sii^>le decisions for himself, how can It in turn 
expect him to act like the adult he will soon become?" ( The Bridge , North- 
field ^tount Heimon, December 5, 1973). 

By C^cember, the student cot^j^cil has been driven to the decisive oment 
of typinq a liyt of proposals and subciittinq them to the faculty^ 

— • . • that the use of vaps, or "lights cu^ , " be eliminated 
for juniors. 

— ... that the number of hours a student must work to work 
off a demerit be lowered from 9 to 3 or sobm intermediate 
number. 

^- . , . thi».t students be permitted downto%m on weekdays, 

Honday thiouqh Friday, fro© 8:00 a.m. to :> . 30 p.m. 

. , . that a student should be {Permitted to qrow a mountacJie 
under the fci lowing conditions: 

1. The moustache must be grown %^ile the student xs 

rK>me, and xt must be fully qrown or at leant well 
qrocmcJ u|X)n the student ' s rf*tum to nchcK)! , "Kui 1 y 
qrowi^" At\ i "wel 1 qroocned" shai 1 bo i nterf r v t (hI t in* 
ha i r .md dross .-x^wni t tee . 

2. The moustache must follow the cx>ntour of the upt>er 
ixp» It shall not pass beyond the poxnt of xntersectxon 



^ of tte yppur «id Iohmt Up*. flM iftiMtaotM •hall n&t 
cofiMict with thm midmbam: Th« ruliiig on •idaborns 

shall r«Miin th# mm. 

We don't t^^l that students should be denied what comes natu- 
rally. Last tprln? thare waa a propoaal that would hava 
allovad atudanta to q^;jm bmudm and Uouatachaa at anytiM or 
anypiaea if thay tmn^ in tha procaaa of baing wai qtpomd. 
Tha praaanU propoaal rapraaanta an obvioua oo«pro«iaa on tha 
part of th€» ?itudents. The faculty and administration should 
recocjfnize this compromise and De wiliino to accept it. 



(I tried to joke later with thQ student council prsaidant who had fraaad 
that laat propoaal. It waa no joking aattar. ''No, you don*t undaratand," 
ha objactad. '\ graat many students this yaar — SK>ra than in the paat-^are 
raally car>able of qrowinq f»u«taches. * ffxcapt for the request for •downtown'* 
p .vileqes on'weekdays, the proposals are all turned down* Attendance at the 
council m4?etinq?i in February and March drops to a new low for the year. And 
so on, and ^k) on. 



A faw schools, howavar, still find value in traditional typea of st^- 
dant onianiaationa. Pina Craat School, In Port Laudardala, Florida, haa an 

operating Uppar School Studant Govarnawint that has "lagialativa jurisdiction" 

to oversee the foilowmq; 



A. Establish a fair set of rules by which the student body may 
profit. 

B. Prootote the develor^aant of school spiilt. 

f\ Provide a forum for BtiKlent expresfjion. 
D. Coordinate student activities. 

£>^^roQDta an under standir.q among students, faculty, and admin 
istration. 

liold elections for the \niriK}se of #*l*»ctinq stiiri^ent ( oun J 1 
and Cla3!* i>tt teem. 



The constitution is a detailed ten-paqe <k>cu*4*ent. Its most uj^usual featurt^, 
f>erhaps, is the roquiremerit that all members and officers of the cx)uf>c 1 1 , 
all class officers, and the officers of all eiub?^ and other orqani zat ton<i 

fnust "fTkiincain a 70 or bettor .iveraqe . . . and must riave anci maintain qcxxl 
L:<: ri<lui:t ^tion^i «/ith the*ir .^c^tjemic stant^iHi. " »r Hf luxjlH h*iv** dr?nM>e^i - u n 

t/ 1 i Ui>i i I ty req.u remeri ti> t wr o i * 1 1 ehvJ i 4e r :* . 



nt. Paul's School for Baybi, m Brooklandvi 1 Ic, M<iryiand, has altor*-i 
the usual electxjrai mc-th^xi of ntaffinq itB student coijicii . A candidate 
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n m^ dn only tmn •itfntt^rm te> iMtfom • g cvr» » wU i ti«r>. te«plt« th* faet that 
Umv h«ve "won out" on a nunbar of propoMlt r«cantly^lonq«v hair, ao "of)*!) 

ca»pua"--the 9tud«fvt* ^t^r cord lag to one ol>««Mrv*!r , "general ly «j««thetic 
toward the cou/icil an«^ toward btudertt power in general."^ 

Althouc^ a qrreat Mny adninibtrators have allowvd atudant councils, 
par aat to wittMM ^aad dim, othara hava found than valuabla aa adjunct orqani- 
.Urtiona to tanataa, toim i— t Ami ^ot o oi un lty -council a » in which atikJants ' 
and aduita ahara tha burdan of chanqa and tlia rawponail>ility for that change. 

At {{Arvard SchiXil, various governance org^snizat Ions Have been set up to 
handle decisions of dlfferlnq kinds, Headnaster ChristLopher Berrisford B,%yH. 
"Mp h.»vM rrif<l to Idnntlfy tN>':f» d^nri^nonn th^t Arr« prnp*^r\y nwdo by nt-iid«'nfT 
alone, thos^ that require joint participation, and those which ought to be 
OMde by faculty, adaujuaLcat .rft« or truataaa alone." 

rt^n H^vard School Student Council does maka decisions. "There is a 

l^r-ie budqeft to fMlorited an th^ ntudenfg nen fit, « ?r^#» fnr^m for 
student Ideas, a/^d-^autonoaiy for qoverninq thCTiselves, sa>s dean of stadonto 
Joe Oznwa, •*Thp he^'^brwintrr 'ind T rr>nf**r with «it'5d*»nfM on a ri»qnjMr ba^in. 
prmvarily^ to test the reality of CQuncxl decisions, and Jon Greenberq I the 
fresidcnt] rus weeXiy cx^nfcrcncca with m€, often kx^cau^c he worxler-i whethf^r 
Student Councijl is doing enouqh^" This ymar'n Harvard School council has 
planned d^nces'^and othe^ actieities, estaBUshed several new orqani sat ions, 
IncludlnfT a Pln^-Pon^ flub «n<f hm ra<*lo rlub, hes <9one off casipue to oowpare 
cafeteria prices and to visit other school orqanlzations, has created a 
council m tne lowt?r nrhool , And Y\<%n fXifuJurted An s'^i^^tion uf it!» ovn c^jii- 
Htxtiiti^cin. Y**r Jon .ri*t*miWa f*M»i<; tfu\t the ^f.u i' li XH Ly ri«> mc*<ins th«/ 
;«*!it#»r 'if - J J**ri* I fi 1 vr»mf»n t *^)r in^**r^*nr. Th#* 'iur'F*'>rt. of ♦ hi? ^ty^^nt u.-*1v 
ami representatives to Council is not con3i*it'»nt nor always enthusiastic. 
Are our expectations too hiqh?" 

No-thfield i^unt Hemon'a Student Association is another qocxl example 

wf t;,e '.t ..H-:»r ->'irwil in wOi«x i ,r»'ru r with i f,i jltv st;.J--^ s*^n.jt^>. Tvr'. 

In the dormitoripn, tho a?^';o<n'^tiion han hof^n woncmq rlo't**ly with a rotsmitt#*o 
ui the Senate. it is interest inq , ^iowever, t^wit, on the J4orthfieldi Mcjurit 
Hennon campuses, the complaints you hear axvi the praisea are not undif ferenti* 

dttKl ones aJLout apathy and lack of ^:tion, nor ar*^ tfiey usually direr te<J .it 

r , ! ^ r - "I If,'' " " 

of vrjr|>orate deciaion is evidont m tho nuiiUier oii^l qutility of qovornAfn ^>f ^ 
-l^uU2:^it ion * , thnr»* ^rf^ tw»> '^tuci#>nf ^ Jnin'- i 1 s , ^^r^fi^r^^p oriir. i / it lon^ for !^.vs 

\iU^^ws thf- two iro ij-s to fMi-Ai >WTi sfyif-. in ^^rkirw o ir o l^^r-s ifi ! 

r ^ ] %t\'* i r. ■ r<"» - 1 '» * f «^ ' m; r o I f * .i J*' r f i o ' ^ * ^ r ^ w n a * * * ^ . I * w : 
=. i t. f r . = o H > i 1 1 1 i t h 'f* t r i I i , c i ' i f o i = i ^ • 4 * • , ■ ; ^ - * ^ 1 ^ o r ■ . % . . , - . , 
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km virtwillY^ thm only tfnmnrffmnfm <>r<fmiMtif>fi tMt Imii «i«^tid#fit«i in ifm mm^ 
• Iwrahip. **M#*r# luclcy to b« • traditional school aayi Mac Pinnay, tha 

cx>a/icil*» president. "We hcive lot is of spirit, 4ind w'ri» qettinq nottm thm^^ 
done t-hi» year." After an early-fall oont inuat ion of i^st year's 'rtor 
i5Sue" — of f -CMI| vri conduct of ntiKlont**, i /i ii y ,it i;*riff U»n wfifrt* 

Has sarvad— tha 6buncil %^rkad out an acceptable proposal for an on-caApua 
fMrlun? araa for atiidant omra, and it is now fdnmlati mi plana for a mrk^ 
' Day Ptoqtm. Hie foala that tha ooiineil^ay«tatt at Cilaan ia a qpood ona, 
but ha racognltaa tha liadta df its influancat "lie know that tha tniaiaas 
ir^vern t>iiii 3^hocI > . , . Studcin 4 try tot ^ litlie mui^ yuktmi each yeai » LmI 
they %*r>n't r|<*f it .it Ml«sw\, ' 

Tm recent atte«pts at increased student inTOlvement at nilnian. both 
racoMMndad thi— /a4ua a^M ^y a £iovajrnanca CoMUttaa that atudiad dacis^on* 
aaJtinq bodiaa at tha school, hav« baan triad without success. 1t joint 
Educat^nal Plannin^-Curriculusi Consitt^a, with raprasantativaa frosi both 

the facijl^y and f.tudent body, opc»rated -for .tljout .\ year air^d then rar* out 
of qaa," accordinq to headmaster RedaomJ C. Finney. A Judiciary Coiroittrp 
<"rymfin«A<1 of -^er/f^n Hfiirit^t rrwfrrl^r^ , now nifr. "<^prr»iln r^^ari."' t;-^ 

ofvious displeasure of scuie GiluEfcan ^tudentti, **^10 feel that the fjrovjp**;* fiowrr 
rkis croJcd in recent yeara, , 

In its 1971 report, the Qovemance CoaaUttee at GUaan ••oonsl<!|ered 
such miV>r Innovaf-lons as a flttiffent-fartjlty Senate Hit deridsff sasinet rerrw- 
Msndinq thesi for tha present, feelinq that the present systaa of a Student 

iouncii had laerit. in that it places r«»ftr»nB ibi i i ty on tn^ utiirJ^mt >viy i 
separate iinit« ai^i al^ fc*{»iinci t/iat ttit^ nrf»^#nt i»yftteift ^x^uld rnr>r1l ' 5 

G^lwtn has instituted School Poruais, organij^ed and ^dsiinlstered by meiabern 
of tha Student Cooneii, which have been affactiva Mane for the presentation 
of student propoaals and have worked aa "'safety valves, even thouqh they 
\rfere not oi^LriAl ly conceived as qu€:;*tmn-and-an«*#ar sawiona. 



in "fno ind*»p<*n<3cint irhool — and m cnajiy public schools, too. th*> 
description of Uie Staples uoverrtmq Boerd at Staplea Hiqn School, i/i bie^t - 
pprt, Oonnactlcutt on page iq.) Student qovem^ent presidents are enchanted 

vlth the **potantiai power* of tneir (jrqanirat.ionfl , trnt are ai^:>&t ujia/amciu . 

for f f 1 F!v**f i in :% f 1 1^ ^ > f r**'*^ J I fin m l M L^%t i , ' ^i i v i r ' . * ^#- 

a qener.^1 fAllinqi ^^!f nf intf^ff^nt m ^^:^V3rrjB**f\t , tn.jt rt? tf.*- ■ * ..■ 
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aiiNM. * Mui^ ehuy MMt th«y ow't o^ti jLid uluit UM»y ^g^^ 
they don't fMlly C4yr# ^bout v«ry auciu 

K>ii#f?x A/uj it3t i.qr <irc pi4 ifi t^>%? f*a/uii* oJ a vf»ry I 

M3rk und«r tuch leaderships^ edol«tcents« ther« is 

et ieeet enr eifMreAon to AdM^ttun? tJMt ''eiiy other iud , ie 



betfliir then I — o r iMch Mttet*^ Aleot in eettlng 

AO orglieiMtion iriUi or tiio'MAJkor leedere^ you have 

k/njckad t!ic piaptt frao /oar cuatentiun thdt ©ach cuiiiu.4i^^ 
vstf^ Mixl .iAi^li^ ^tf'^n^ift for ihf» practi of cr^wpromino, ?vin- 

^tude^iua ieel- aiKl u^y not iUiidye «n:an<9^*UMC atudent 
council officers, if they ere to ecooepiiah Anything^ euet 
pley a^lonq with (not their tere) the edeinitt ration. (Edgar 

f(!r^iniet fj^c ion m swra pul^t*^ rhc* stud^t tiody . and 1 <ic> viO\ 

areaii^ of qpovarna/ice ixi i#hich they eay work to aoiai affect* 
Aiid they are lerqely untutsc^red Ln the aeana they euat uae 
-to sAke i^henqee that are nfithin their luriadictlon* he 
(larfactly honeat^ ntudanta aot^tieaa Med« v\A fraquwit«ly 

of roli^'playlnq . x/uj ^-iDaeti^ais , ii> <Je«p^lr, the frailty of 
r«^^c> m a eab« 

H' ^ * . f * t * ■ « i *^ r ^ =fv. . r , ' > vi> r J r . 'ii^ t r i* h i i * »^ 

^^ii^if utadc^it >^irebt oc t4^ y^.4lti^4 LV^ <3li«ct- ui NLuUt^nt 
^funion, thmn the pfot>l«e3 will t\Ave been co9fiounde^, because 



1 



•vwitt a dMcriptioA of til* pKH^a^amn involved sioht 
hAV# <iivefi an outsider the leeXuig Uwit students really 



}ne af the .^tadenui X taikad nt^ih at BeniMir tioum, the mack tMJt on 
XAm Aiick>ver cai«iue, put it thia vayt -I was in the student council in my 
hiqn tM:nooi ^hen I vaa tn the tenth yade ," she said. -The iMght kids were 

■:l<xyi.;\-i : Nt- ^xl;3»' rhryisrrh '^^inr r ruw <UTf> qt upTA^ Richard Hiihoun 



Hanoi: Coeuuttees 



Scratch around a lif^tl# on any lfv1#nesi<!#nr «»rh<v>l niwst^j^-'-flay hoirrf! 

; >flH5 ^nnqle-^jeK — and yt>a'U find one etudent-only group that workn \f€*ry 

i-^^ ^ , i&us.ffc b^ioi'iM*.*! crn^cti mure intiuentlai than you 



I learned e^rly in «y school viaits that you can q#t a point of view in 
the head's office^ sosii r em a rk able understandlnq of the social quirks of kids 

from deans ami ans^atant heads, and a candid report on the love affair frt>« 

!«iur^.er tea ^Lib, wr it^i^b Ut*#4<>lv«? whtu^ tney atart taikuiQ aibout 

* M i*' uienr - ^ if ; ?, *i truth Ai^ ;.4r>dor you le aftex. walK up to the ki 

to l>e whtsperir^n about rh^ saiB«« thinq, i^tever that .Khn >>f^<»n for the 

After a while, i nated myneif for the o&vxous skepticism that students 

J .r'p^^.r.^ 7 .-n. itojt tht:,t r^jt^:}t cTxleu . in alcsiust every kn 
1 ^ «^ V, f * fr.-* ?**f^fi^trd ir, th«*ir tM-Iief KtiAt thttir tmrun nynt^m di^l 

t4i4uti*i* ti^ ^tum p^ii^pie tn * rtndinq out why the system works as well as it 

v-r-^ if i* J*„>efi <x>^icl raove uti toward a subtler understandxnq of many of the 
<mpi0M.itiifH of qovtirnance. On LTte other band, I'm not sure that we should 

itr vf^ry ^ t f ^Hiicjus I y 4ntr ^ pr^K es^ thAi ^eems tr> rely heavily on mystique 



ot^ rations ttidt sakeB ono 



A St ud#nt Q roup . 



it 1*1 funrtmn #*ff^rfiv*y 



r It 
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> th# populace* clarify and simplify tli*ir dcmamls, guess at the administration's 
profcabla rsactionst and* «#ith that ouass as a siodaratinq factor, thMi forvard 

any proposals to the head of the school. A pretty indetinite area of opera- 

f lo.'iH , <LM^j*eo^ .1 i I V for iricf K|i«it iei>c**iJ 1 1 i*j Xtis\h\ 

by school authorities to forq^ ahead and take over In an area of peer relation*- 
ahipa that is« nasty and reaota from adult under staiiduKi* «**Physician# haal 
thyself,** says the l)e^i and the students respond. Tuo^thinqs that seldom 
occur m other areas of school governance' whexe students are called upon to 

ner%'r happcja rfuitr .lutcoaticoklly 



1. Mmost total responf^ibx 1 1 ty is conferred upon the students 
tu Jevxx^e 4nd Qperate a ^oV^rnonce system on thexr own. 
There may be a faculty adviser who can be called upon on- 
casxonally for his opinions, but in altriost all successful 
hr»nr>r Tv^t-f^mr fhr T^Mrli^n^-*^ rvilrn t-h^ir own '^iffi<mlt: df»rision«? 
l-y trif.»ir own standards. Left to their own devices, they ^ 

^rv>w n^^xj «ienso , for pxamr l , in pa«i<^inn on lerider*ihip f rr>m *^ 
one aroup to .mother each year. ^Iso, tne honor computtee ^ 
tfvit U*er; fjiven '>otm,'t i-^^iM .ipi^roachmj autonomy will 

admit to the occasional need for assistance and come to the 
head for advice or service. 

a^ 

2. Students have a clear understanding of the organization's 
reas<:»n for bcurui. In effe^;t, the administration says to the 
:K>rK:>r coianittee. "KeeE> your owr^ house in order, Appl 

stand \rvln th^it ynu l ol iv^j^^ are )ast and r>rnrx^r r tell : u- 
dents who do not meet HM^e r.t.^.ndards ^ihat you are aware of 
Lheir tranaqreasxons; warn then of your disapproval; if 
they continue to be disruptive to your society, com to the 
surface for help.*" 



A* ^'^-yif'T Mill r.-^h;'>^^l. I Wiimmn^on, r>r» 1 .iw."^! r . the honor rorrjrni 1 1 ro doo*i 
not innounro its rwetinqs, and it discloses its activities only if a punish-^ 
cu^nt IS to be meted out. the headraaster, wtio happens to serve as the conmit- 
tee*3 adviser, has accepted all but one of the group'^s disciplinary reconnenda- 

tions in the |vist eight years---and that one exception was a case in which the 
-*<-*rm*4 1 tr*A hn-i n^^*- known .^hnut ^ rrnvinn?; tnfrartion by the defendant- One 

f r >i>l#»m It TVfWf r Hiil and at t^thor icfKHiif. is that EBc:>st of the referrals tx> 
t >^>,^r,,,r ^ ^ ,jf.p. j t f -^^f^> tr^xm tifulfv xr^mbors ^nri 'w"%t fr^-^m the studont^ them- 
selves, one hears tlie tremient complaint that stua -Fit*. %#on * t "inform" on one 
,iri* V^**r , j>^^r;;.tps not, xn ,3 forr^ai way, but tho |x*rrc. Mve honor committee 
often diHC^>vers thin<?s without bemq told anci can warn certain students that 
the if misdee<lH will rwt be tolerated. 

prenprvf* tno Htrenqtn ^\nd f^rmtinuity ut its lonq-^establ l shed honor 
^^v%T#*^:. '^iflvir-n f)i^>c>i , in H^'tnesiid, Haryl^ind. n.is initiated twri etfective pro- 
i f .jun I . r. a ytfai , tJ.t^ 'ituii%e!!ts tis > 1 d ' 'rjIu >r " C( nie hemifici s , in whif:h students 
*' r f'%'?-r.*l II li ■ i'.s t v;rt >ir^-^ w* ■ k ru- s !;#^ ■ ^ "•'ri*^ synt^*n arid th** 

irKiividu.il -tu<1**rit's .^bliaatirn t. . thr entire student ix>dy. /Vnr^ther valuable 
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Sftssion is devoted each year to students in the middle school, who ere intro- 
duced to the iaportence of the honor code by several of the older boys. 

At Princeton Day Schnol, in Princeton, New Jersey, Where both students 
an-l t«'achers feel instrumental in tTr>«;t areas of governance, the "Student 
C<vl<»" has undprqone fre«iuent scrutiny and revision without losinq its essen- 
tial character. Oriqxnaliy, the code had been a neans of assuring a degree 
of unsupervised quiet in the library and study halls. Later, the headnaster 
and t%«o seniors worked on a series of revisions that distinguished three types 
of offenses: cheating, lying, and stealing; saoking, drinking,, and the use of 
drugs; and '^housekeeping" items such as gum-chewing and writing on school 

code, hopinq to chanqo its "do not" tone to a more affirmative characterization 
u£ hsjiiot . Ill Its pieijeiit form, the code id simple and explicit: 



The school connunity depends on trust. 

Kach year a student will sign the following pledge: Since the 

rule of the scho<:)l is to prepare each student for a society 
w;.f>re lying, cheaLinq, and stealing arc morally wrong, I pledge 
that I sfiall try not to lie, cheat, or steal. 



Honor systems seem to suffer chronically from two ailments, but neither 

need t>e fatal. First of all, students tend to plummet from idealism to cyni- 
cism fjs they difjcnvcr instances in which the code has been broken with impunity. 
They are distressed at a system that doesn't work all the time. Of equal 
severity is the frustration experienced by members of the honor committee when 
the^ feel the pull between peer loyalties and the need for adult advice. 
Certainly there are injustices ^r.d nnive decisions when authority of any kind 
is placed in the hands of the young, but we liave all seen unjust and silly de- 
cisions at higher levels of authority as wll. 



Studerits in Advisory Capacities 

It is <]uite unusual now for an independent school not to have students 
seryinq in at least an advisory capacity on committees charged with enforcing 
matters of discipline. The manner of dealing with infractions of discipline 
varies greatly among schools. 



iiar var J : chcxjj . Wc luxvc uu Jiucxplinary corrBnittee siiice ^ 
feel that mont disciplinary issues call primarily for exf>ert 
counsel ling-*-not punitive judgment. However, when serious 
cases do call for action, we invariably consult with elected 
student leadership on an informal basis, asking for their ad- 
vicf' and ar.sisLance. We tuirdiy ever act uiJtii those whom we 
-av^^ -nnniltod uninr-ranri, pvph if they vio not entirely con- 

Kpiscoj^^H Aca^^iemj^^ Althou^^^ the Senate rloes not function ar. 
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a judicial bodyi we have brought atud^ta in front of the Senate 
%#ho are having disciplinary difficulties. Generally, , the faculty 

begins by questing, probing, and philosophizing with these male- 
factors. Soon, however, the student Senators chiroe in and begin 
to "tell it like it is." They are much more harsh with their 
criticisms and conments than the faculty and I think generally 
tend to have a greater inqE>act on the errant student « 

Thacher School s Students devised the scheme for the Discipline 

Committee. The headmaster approved reluctantly, three years ago, 
but has since discovered that th^ Committee is as much a boon to 
him as amyone. The Committee consists of five students elected 
for two trimesters by their peers from a list of those who express 
interest in the office, a teacher appointed by the headnaster for 
one trimester, and the administrator responsible for discipline, 
who serves as permanent chairman* All have one vote. The Com- 
mittee disposes of all disciplinary matters from the trivial 
kind, for which a period in detention** is the only penalty, up 
through all but those "major offenses" for which suspension or 
expulsion might be the penalty. By "disposes" is meant deter- 
mining guilt or innocence, decifling on the penalty and, ^in more 
serious cases, advisii^ parentfl^ of the offense and the penalty im- 
posed. For major offenses only^ yAiere suspension or exj^lsion 
might be the penalty, the COmnlttee recommends to the headnutstei^, 
who has approved in most instances, but has overruled in some. 
All disciplinary matters go to the Committee; none are decided 
separately* 

Oakwood School . The Judicial Comnittee makes all decisions. re*- 
garding violations of major rules; no Oakwood student is suspended 
or expelled except by action of t^'.tis student- faculty coonittee. 
We find that Judicial Committee iuembers spend nearly as much time 
hearing cases as they would spend in a class; students have said 
that they learn more sitting on the comnittee than they do in any 
courses. It is noteworthy that the Judicial Committee m£dces all 
its decisions by a Quakerly "sense of the Meeting." That ,is, all 
manbers of the group must aj^sent to each decision. The judicial 
process sometimes seems cumbersome and frustrating; %re occasion** 
atLly yearn for the efficient dispensation of justice by a dean 
or headmaster. We conclude, though, that the experience gamfered 
by committee members and the sense of deliberate judiciousness 
conxtnunicated to the conmunity are well worth the price. 



The membership of the Judiciary Conmittee at Princeton Day School is de 
cided jointly by the student president of the Community Council and the head- 
master. Northfield Mount Hermon asks for volunteers to serve on the Judicial 
Committee; these neimes are then presented to the school senate, which inter- 
views the applicants and then makes the final selection. Ferry Hail School , 
m Lake Forest, Illinois, has a school court with six student meiabers, a trus 
tee, two teachers, and two housenarents . At Oilman, seven students make up 
the entire membership of the Judiciary Committee, which is used by the dean 
of students as an advisory body. And at Blair Academy* in Blairstown, New 
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J«rsay, the faculty- student Rul^e And Discipline Committee enlists the aid of 
''alternate tBMmbers* to extend the responsibilities. 



students are now being involved in a great many other areas of governance 
where responsibilities were once held exclusively by faculty and adninistration. 
The following odd-lot listing may indicate the degree of this involvement.^ 

Students at Sison's Rock serve as admissiono aides, help to interview 
nmi faculty, and have recently played a oentral role in the school's Task Force 
Committee, which exasdned thei"quality of life** on campus. ... At Colorado 
springs School, students serve on the board's Future Planning Comnittee. ... 
Peddie, Westtown, tjid a great many other schools have had active and helpful 
student participation on a number of evaluation committees. . . . Sidwell 
Friends holds an ^open** faculty meeting once a month, to which interested 
students are invited. . . • Holton-Arms has reinvigorated its senior-project 
program by asking the senior class to present a new and reviked proposal for 
the program each year; students also sit with faculty members in judging pro- 
posed projects. . . . students at the Urban School of San Fremcisco sit on the 
Finance Committee, planning and carrying out methods of raising funds and re- 
viewing yearly budgets. . . . ^toward the end of each year, Westtown invites 
newly appointed heads of all student organizations to meet with faculty advisers 
to make plans for the coming year. . . . Oakwood School has turned over to the 
student Weekend and Entertainment Committee full responsibility for social 
events, •and the students hold the committee accountable for any tedious week- 
ends.** • • . Half of the voting members of the Curriculum Committee at Chestnut 
Hill are students, and a student also has been invited to sit with the ^Adminis- 
trative Committee to help plan daily operations for the coming week. . . . 
Harvard School has had remarkable success with students as regular members of 
the Admissions Committee; they read applicants' files, submit their recoamiend i- 
ticns, and help to administer entrance exams. . . . Six students at Horthfield 
Mount Hermon serve with department chairmen and the dean of faculty on the 
school's Academic Oomsdssion in evaluating courses, suggesting schedule re- 
visions, and planning new programs. ... At Peddle School, students meet fre- 
quently with the Curriculum Committee and also serve on the Social studies 
Evaluation and Guidance Conmiittee. . . . Nearly half of the student body at 
Tatnall School took part in the brainstornijLng sessions that led to the school's 
NOVA program. 



Faculty- Student Senates 

Out of the ashes of student councils has arisen a new bird that parades 
under a pamoply of neui^s: Coimnunity Council, Student-Teacher-Administrator 
Council, Governing Board, Iran's Conference, Faculty-Student Senate, and (ah, 
the power of linguistic precedence!) Student -Faculty Senate. All bom in the 
late 60 's or early 70 's of Student Discontent bedded do%m with Worried Adminis- 
tration^ these little bastards may now be scorned by their parents and their 
legitimate student-council siblings, but they are healthy and growing stronger- 
and sometimes more obstreperous — each day. They are love children who can 
surprise you with tlieir brilliance and good sense, if you have the patience 
to put up with their pesky, upstart ways. 
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Thacher^s experience is typical, as described by the school's head* 
master, Edgar Sanford: 



Students thei&selves developed the plan# subsequently ap* 
proved by faculty and administration, for student participation 
in school governance* Apparently, in past history, fei^ s;;udent 
Council proposals were able to run the course through faculty 
and adfldnistrative hierarchy, disappearing into the maze and 
seldom reappearing. 

The present Council consists of five students elected by 
their peers and five faculty^ appointed by the headmaster. All 
have one vote. The five teachers represent the faculty as a 
corporate body, rendering unnecessary separate faculty consider* 
ation of Council proposals. Consequently, the Constitution 
provides that proposals approved by the Council go directly to 
the headmaster, %#Jio is reqiUred to respond one way or the other 
(approve or veto) within three days* Proposals are posted and 
the headmaster's response is to the entire student bc^iy assembled. 



By establishing machinery ttuch that the stulent represi^ta- 
tives nay thrash matters ou t wit h the faculty in the first ii^ 

stance, axid by requiring a speedy response to proposals made, the 
system ^las done much to alleviate the conqplaint, often heard 
on school campuses, that •'nothing ever happens** to student govern- 
ment proposals. So far as I }uk>w, students are satisfied with 
the present system. There has not, at any rate, been any proposal 
for change, and there is a regular flow of proposals and almost^ 
weekly changes. 



The proposals are remarkable in their variety, their lucidity, and their 
depth of concern. Within the last two years, the Thacher School Council has 
forwarded to the headmaster such recommendations as the following: 

a reduction of assemblies from five times a week to three 

— "lights out" for soptomores on Friday nights to be moved 
back from 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. 

turtlenecks at dinner as a permissible substitute for shirts 
and ties 

— an increase in breadcfast cuts for juniors and seniors 

-- the abolishing of caps and govms for the faculty at com- 
mencement 
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— • MviaiMi q4 tbm miQr-pfojM pcograa to milcm otlitr 
student! to tak* part in independent atudy 



All of the propooels ere obviously the result of careful study by the 
council • niey are pceaeittad oonciealy, but with a regard for dlfficultias 
that night be encountered in their iovleaantation. Not only is it suggested, 
for ejcasvle, that a oorps of studMit tutors be fbrsMd, but dftaUs and dangers 
are carefully e3q>loredt 



The oMobers of the council felt that too such fpnaallty would 
defuat itself. The suggestion that this group of tutors was 
highly selected t^uld give an iaplication of prestige, which 
would V4ideraine our intention of helping. To mcourage a sore 
infom£l basis, a student representative will serve as a clearing- 
house for teachers wbo think certain^ boys oould benefit froai 
help, for students who feel they need help, and !?or stiidents who 
would like to tutor ... 



My favoriteef however, are two proposals that the headsMister vetoed t 



After careful deliberations, the School Council has passed 
a proposal (6 for, 2 against, 1 abstaining, 1 absent) to allow 
students to reaove from' their beds their headboards and base- 
boards. However, there are a ninber of stipulations which would 
insure that the pieces of the beds would not be lost or aisplaced. 
(There follows a long list of "stiinilations," including letters 
frosi parents attesting to their financial responsibility ior 
each bed, bed-«arhi.ig procedures, storage details? and permission 
fron the school nurse.) 



It is pioppscKl (nine in favor, one abstention) that studentjt 
be required to wear uniforns to all classes and aeals. These 
unifons would consist of school cap, blazer and tie, an appropri- 
ate white shirt, flannel shorts', and black dress shoes. Matching 
knee socles would be included, with green and orange garters. 

Not only would uniforms enhance the character of Thacher stu- 
dents, but they would make the pxiblic aware of the fact that the 
boys are a group of fine, clean-cut, upstar^ling young gentlexaen. 
These uniforns aay also provide an interesting and exciting al- 
ternative to the trends toward casualness in everyday life, so 
insidiously apparent at Thacher. 

It i3 further proposed that the students who originally pre- 
sented the unitonn proposal to the Council model the new uniforms. 



Orme School, in Mayer, Arizona, has a Faculty-Adniinistration-StiKlont Board, 
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1 policy-iMkin9 group of six ttudttnts and six adults that i|ovsvns all aspects 

of student life. According to Larry Burgessr the school ' s* studeni. qovernment 
fip^^jHSor, "Although it true that all too often our Board discussions renter 
on the wearisome campaigns for chanv^ in dress, hair, and iirrK:)kinq regulations 
. . . they also quite often deal with much more meaningful topics such as 
faculcy-student relationships, procedures for control of drug abuse- worth- 
while recreational activities for studentc^, and other areas of commwiity 
oOncsm.** 

At Episcopal Academy, in Merlon, Penn5^/?vanla, the Schato — formed ori- 
ginally to hoiiuie the functions of tiie faculty Lxecutivc Committee and the 
Student Council — nas iiiect power over the non<cademic programs in the upper 
school, subject to the vt^o of ^the headmaster* It has reconmending power in 
the areas of curriculum. Ihere are two students chosen from each of the -four 
clai^ses in the upper school and «.ight members from the faculty. Episcopal ' sV^ 
headrnaster, James Crawford, says: 



^ Although we have in the past s|>ent a gcKxl bit of tim^^ 
covering the circular subjects of dress, hair, and smoking, the 
Senate h^s becor.a somewhat "bored" with these matters ar.d has 
gone on to what I would consider to be much more productive issues. 
In that they are directly responsible for the rionacadwiic operation 
of the tmit, diey have become quite concerned with sosm of the 
coMnon administrative problems* 

School spirit, student work and service, vuscipjine, 
general cleanliness and care of facilities, and sjpport of extra^ 
curricular functions have all been studied by the Senate. The e 
is a great deal to be said for the appreciation and understanding 
by students on the Senate when their classmates are seemingly 
unresponsive to the Senate's call for assistatnce and ^x)p€ration. 
It has been refreshing for me to watch students and faculty to- 
gether wrestle with problems which have gener*-ixy fallen und^r 
the wing of the administration. It hc^s been equally refreshing 
to watch students encourage aind xn certain circumstances strong- 
arm t.heir peers into support for the institution. 



The school dining room was the subject of greatest interest at the two 
January meetings of the Episcopal Student-Faculty Senate, but there was also 
discussion of behavior m the cormr>on room, the timing of exanis and vacation, 
assemblies, and ''spirit.'' One Section from the minutes of the January 21 meet- 
ing makes us all feel right at home (but note the difficulty you have in dis- 
tinguishing the student members from the faculwy) ; 



Mr . Yx iiTiI:> 1 e brought np a p r of K3 sal to abo .1 1 r> h the m i d - 1 e rm 
marking i>ericxis m the second and third trimesters. He adduced 
a 3 his pr incii al reason an over -ernfaias^^is on t est inq . Mr* 
P)er.issi wr^ndered whethc^ this measure v^-uild hr^ a solutMn to 
the problem. Various faculty memlM^rs questioned whether there 
was much mid-term testing as such. Mr. Isen felt that there was, 



Mpsci^lly in th« •eimtem dmpwtm&nt. Messrs^ Kulp and Iim 
noted that with the increase of trimester courses in several 
departments, mid-term tests were Increasingly desirable. Messrs. 

Hastings and Shearer felt that Aid-term repor'^s were valuable 
indicators to students of how well they were doing. 

Mr. Crawford noted that the Senate hau spent a good deal of ^ 
time on this subject last year. Mr« Ttlsyi>le* stated hie disenchant- 
ment v:i^h tzkxnq tv^sts, and asked whether tests irere equivalent to 
leamin<^. Mr. Kahn seconded this view. Messrs. Kulp and Harter 

doubted that a r'rte should be taken on a motion without a week to 
think it over. 

Mr. Lee moved the question i his motion carried, 10- i. A vote 
was taken on Mr. Trimble's motion, which failed of passage, 2-8-2* 
The Chairman promised a survey of the .amount of testing. 



Strong and active facult/ groups are grappling with real concerns at 
other schools, too. At the Blake School, in Hopkins, Minnesota, the Senate 
(seven students, six faculty members) is conmisEioned to "discuss and evaluate 
any aspect of the school, exclusive of finances. Any policy adopted by the 
Senate bBcosws school policy unless defeated or altered by the Administrative 
Cosdttee or vetoed by chm headmuster. In the fuur years of the Senate, there 
have been no vetoes; tvnce the Administrative Committee has accepted a proposal 
but has asked for some revisions in methods of implementation, which were worked 
out acceptably. 

<• 

Some of the (x>licy matters handled by tiie faculty-student group at Blake 

are: 



— the appearance code 

procedures for improving methods of giving exams and controlling 
cheating 

student evaluation of teachers anti courses 

— student exchanges with other schools 

recommer.dat ions on curric ilum and grading 
evaluation of methods used in discipline 
improvement of assembly-ciiapel programs 

— o{>€n n>eetinqs for the school to discuss policies 
recomiTK^nuat \Gns on requLiticnis concerninq drugs, urinkinq, and 

open-campus policy 
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^ i:jegul«tion8 and supervision of ccmmons room 

r 



John Edie, 3lake*s headmaster, feels that the Senate has great respect ^ 
on campus <5ud h^s done especially valuable work on open-campus rules # appearance 
(a ••neat <And clean" code) , and suggestions on examinations and the control of 
cheating. '*The Senate's greatest success, however, is that students and faculty 
qmi to know each other better and begin to understand each other's points of 
view and problmw. This has been greatl** Hr« Bdie adds one faniliar note, in 
rn— tinting on the students' failure to supervise the cosnons roosit ''Students 
will not follow through in enforcing their own policies. 

The Blake senate ditfers somewhat from others in its nrembership: the 
headmaster, the dean of students, Uaio lour members elected by the faculty; the 
student-body president and one additional senior: one junior elected at large 
and one additional jtmiori one sophooore; one freshmani and the president of 
the eighth grade. 

The Dean's Conference (with equal faculty and student representation) is 
the central executive committee of Westtown School. Anne Wood, principal of 
the upper sc^io61, echoes the opinions of faculty senate members in other 
schools: '^tfhen problems are difficult, the meetings of this body may be ex- 
tended and exhausting, but all of us who participate feel that it is tremen- 
dously valuable as we are driven again and again to examine our positions in 
the light of each other's views." 



Public school administrators, conscious of the charges of •'giving in to 
the kids" that might be leveled at them by parents euid school boards, have not 
been at all unnappy with student councils of no great strength. At Staples 
High School, in Westport, Connecti9ut, however, a "senate" structure has been 
in effect for several years now, with remarkable success. The Staples Governing 
Board has ten student members, seven from the faculty, and three administrators, 
with the principal attending only by invitation. 

James E. Calkins, Staples* principal, phased out the school's student 
government ••to the regret of almost no one." A believer in "love and democracy 
as the keys to running a good school," Calkins has never been afraid to let his 
students know how he felt 'about them: "You'd think in a sophisticated comoiunity 
rD&s> this, it would be the kiss of death to say, 'I love you' to a kid . . . 
but it isn't* These kids are eager for human contact with adults. The Govern^ 
inq Board concerns itself with curriculum, student-behavior codes, echool-and- 
community relationships, and extracurricular activities. The group meets weekly* 
with eui additional evening meeting once a month. A 60 per cent ira^Ority vote 
is needed for a bill to be passed. There have been a few problems--too much time 
2md work for the members; poor conmunications between the SGB and the student 
body at times — and a number of notable successes, including the institution of 
a "pass/no record** system of grading for one of a senior's courses. 

•* r f the principal and the adrnmistrat ion aren*t willinq to take risks/' 
says Calkins, "this kind of system won't work. Hxinnmg a school with a cjovern-- 
inq lK)<\rd IS pucli less efficient than runninq a traditional schoc:)!. Ya\x have 
to consult other people before you do something. Think about that. You actu- 
ally nave to consult other people." (The Staples Governing Board is described 
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in An articla by Susan Jacoby, ''What Happanad Whari a High School Triad Salf- 
GovarnMntf'* Saturday Bavlaw , A^ril 1, 1972.) 



In independent schools where they iiave been qivei* a clear definition of 
their domain and-- some legislative responsibility, senates and similar faculty- 
student groups have become a vital part of the governance process. The chemistry 
la good, studants ar.d faculty nmnbars work well togather, undaratand differing 
points of viaw when thay ara discussad in a small group, and usually prasant 
to thair haads sanaibla propos.^ls that ara tha rasult of caroful Invastigatlon. 



There is a part of the American Dreaa that has us all coming in from the 
gelid March blasts, kickin^j the snow from our boots, and warming oursalvas -jy 
tha big wood stove bafore tha town nodarator aablas up on staga with tha tow 
clerk and tha selectman to call us to order. And then the dream gets painted 
in wifh vivid datail by Nonnan Rockwell, the nice mixture of •typas" reminding 
us that there is, after all, something crotchety and at times comic 2tbout the 
democratic process. 



Tovn meetings, independent-school variety, aren*t much different from their 
New England model—although they miss out on some of the flavor provided by the 
babies, tha local '•hippies, tha matriarch ifho complains each yaar about dogs in 
har gardan, and tha "^susnar paopla"* who have baan in full-tiiM rasidancy for 

twnty years now. The participants in school meetings may not be as colorful 
as those in northern Vermont, but they are just as contentious, as determined 
to ''speak my piece," as prone to pull rank or enjoy horseplay as their Yankee 
counterparts : 



C^non, you guys I Quiet. Quiet I ooas everybody have your 

little p*per7 . . . C'raon guys, shut UP. (The ringing of a 
shattering but ineffective handbell.) Will everyone PLEASE be 
quiet! 



After ^m hour and a half of a two-houx meeting, the girls of The South- 
borough School, in Southborough, Massachusetts, have decided that they can't 
quite decide--on the color of the page-stock for their 1974 yearbook, the color 
of the Inkr-^^r-irfhether a hard binding is preferable to a soft slipcover. They 
do know now that they want the new printer, whvD has promised to "do it better 
and cheaper.*' Son*e calm soul finally ends it all: "There is no way that this 
group con reach a resolution on a color of ink. . . . Now, come on. It can't 
done. Let the yearbook board do it." 

Adjoiurnioent? Not on your life. The next item on the agenda is a proix>sed 
change in the dress code : 



For the acadenuc day, memi^ers of uhe :k3uthix;roaqh CGinn\unit_y 
r?viy wear attire appropriate^ to the customs of the times : for 
mf>n [tfi^chersj^ this mr>ans shirt and ties or turtlenecks with 





turtlenecks , blouses , 



i 
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or drMMs. XII piactft of Apparel mtst without envious «vi«* 
danca of irear and hear, i.e., patches, fraying, etc. Further- 
more, it includes appropriate footgear: sandals, loafers, 
conservative shoes, flats, heels, clogr^, dressy boots. ^ 

Aft^r a raUwr rocky itart on this m topic t om citiMii objocta: 

-I done iiKe my own proposal anv raore* 

""Why do you disa^ea with it?" 

mall, I juat don*t think wa naed a dvasa coda." 

/ 

All of which is followed by a few other sidetracking aoments: "I don't think 
it's richt for a man to tell rae what to wear.** • . • 'I wonder if anybody has 
read the proposal I - , . . •*! will pat up with that only if males on the faculty 
all wear skirts.** (Cheers.) 

Finally, tha girls gat down to the pedestrian natter of boots: **Hiking 
or aki or other outdoor footgear will not be oonaidered appropriate to indoor 
clasaea*** All hell breaks loose. Fifteen ainutes of impassioned perorations 

on slippery walks, the ''glop we have to walk through,** and "they •re mj^ feet!" 
Finally the headmaster, Pete Melcher, obviously frazzled but still strong in 
cotitnand: -nil right. Strike everything after * footgear, aV 9:15 p.m. the 
student eoderator declares a consensus on the general nature of the proposal, 
with sore SKxlif icationa to cx^mt at the next town neeting, next week. 

Melcher believes strongly in the town Meeting, despite Its occasional 

turmoil and its meandering route to achievement. "If you are going to intro- 
duce students to realities," he says, -you can't even out the peaks and valleys. 
At Southborough, we wanted some means by which every imiividual in the school 
could have some say in what goes on." As for procedures, Melcher feels that a 
strick adherence to Robert's Rules of Order just doesn't do the job for student 
groups* -To kids, parliamentary procedure is a system by which a sawy group 
of people can manipulate than." 

At Southborough, and at a numt^r of other schools where **tcwn meeting" 
IS central to governance, an agenda is printed and distributed at least 24 
hours before each session. T\\e first order of busxnesa is the group's decision, 
by consensus, on the order in which items shall be discussed. Any item that 
has been on the agenda for two weeks, but has not been discussed, automatically 
takes top priority at the next week's meeting. Topics not listed on the agenda 
may be discussed at meeting time, but only if there is agre^ient that they 
should be introduced. IXirmg the course of the year, each Southborough student 
serves at a meeting either as mc^erator or recorder. (Typical of Southix^rouqh ' ; 
humane regard for its constituents is the schedalinq of its weekly towt^' rm^ot i n ; 
at a time that will allow the students frf^e r^^^ntir^ct ina aoculizmq, Lik^ 

teachers after a faculty meeting, '^they want ^o kick off their shoes and reallv 
express t^iemselves. " 
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lyown-mtmg syst«eta ar« -sloppy," provide littl* opportunity for «f- 

t|;ctive cormittee *rtJr^ ("tne Ktudent'j are too eqdiitdriau to yield tu (.otn- 

"»»»-^- . ■"•n'l " I ♦•<•••! f.ir*» jr." -v/^ Mnl.-»r.r. "w- ':j,,ri! v t irr.,. ; 

Hucrt oi tne vaiu# 15 in tfte tus«le." Thpre are other drawbacks, of bourse. 
The fncKJerators need to becomu more expert m chairxiiq thd &«gftion, #kiii£ui 
adults at the meetings can eoMtimes -ride anarchy into c^nsaneua,^ and tha 

tnember'i of the community must be reminded occasionally th4t they can't iegiaiate 
in areaii that vinlat** fh^ law or rM?i '^nf^^^r •-Kf* f*^^^*.^nr< -^r^^^ro*: •-v^ 



As ramLlinq^dnd discursive aa they may be, inefficient and chaotic at 
times, town mcetinqs may be a school b^^t .inswer to •'root-deep'* governance. 
A head ma/^ learn aomfcthinq about his student body wh#»n h^^ ff%\kn with thmtr r>f^ 

ticf?ri ai»ut new profir^ r,^l\ he* p^jy infer norc* by t.ilkinq with ♦:hem m the 

to confront dissent in^ view^ hc?id-'On will .ippren.^e the opf^^rtunity for full 
and open conf rontatipn. 

i^aycroft i,cn<:>ok, in .rrfenw; , GonriCct ic ut , mis n*>cleled its satcesHfui 

[Mrticipat ion to tne comnunity it Lir^e**: and a n\iml>*r^r of ^thcr '^rhoolg rejv^rt 
^iritifyirvj sjcceas m such ^^chcol-wide qoverwance i^trai^Lar^^, 

On** of the rnoat rijurited i Iruitful nt;etif.^r -^f tni^^ t/p^? tnat I .it - 

Lkj aL w*u* ica^L Left ^tv|natureH. Alter evaiudition, th<* ^^^r^jftee frv*v 

ar.d -in eventual wte, or they rr^y tattle it, A tabieJ propj^ai rrujy be brought 

>..f^f->rr thf/ n^hrxa ^orrminxty only wiU; 1 



tt\f* end of any vaTati^jn. / 



forcatullv rttbuttad fjpculty vlcnifl* taadt^DS crossMi sw>i^ at tlBM with the 

heaiimautiir , aiiii Hto^^imiH ^i^tuutod ^iown othei* stuUef^t^. After forty oUmuUi^a u£ 

a f#»%* days the cocisanity -maid rrsak^ 3 deirlnlon by secret ballot* 

Accor<i4nq to ErlXa« *Last year was a real hassle. « • ^ EverythlJiq 

attcoat^ted wa& voted clD%m by LTui ccmmuxuty. Nevertheless, raccmt actions by 

* J'* . • ^ * ? -.M v^'l , t..r.* -MJitlw' t h*; ^f^ii. -tii^jC^t ^- t.O 

wrvt rvjjivf* piryfii^sion frop^ tn**ir fvironr**. The wost critical ismi^ '^t Oobbs m 

Ln local public establiehiwiits or u% iaculty bocaee* The school *8 headiMSter^ 

Hugh Silkj strongly oppobinl, (3uvd trut^t^os agro^ with stand. If 



Th# Atudeintii I nooke with, ar nohbn and at f»Av«iral 'Oth«»r «ichools^ iH^ri* 

m.'^^t un^ii^ cjai>iou?^ ^ilvo^^r uu; sincf-iity ot tfie he^kJ of tne ^crioai's relianco on 

Ix auy take ^cme timt- tot a school to leaxTv t^ live with town-«eetinq 



4ti>dojits tri3t tiie former &c*r'V#Ni m rtdjm? ta.r -^r^re tutkn ii^ de^a 



Qp natituU oiMi 

a»naMtutiyna. at leaet tfle nchooi variety, cio not (aak« excitinq readmq. 
I ridvc coii«ct©d quitt' a few. ajki I tind that I need a straight chair, a lamp 
*iUi i l'>n^,ut tulL. dn<i (aorc- th^n « mudicum of tolerance before X caa tackle 
'PrmbUi Me, the students of willow Woods Upper School, in order to establish 
« aoc* pecfefct etuiftmt qomiMnt . . . especially ifhen there are 18 pages. 

Coabtltatlu.'ii* foi ori}aniiation»» uj which sclents are involved do reflect 
-nv scnoolt. that enqcmier the^-n. You ca/i distinguish almost at first sight pro- 

■'»^' - I Clous mnfitution-i fron <.ch.fx>i9 where U»ete m trust m an 
individual's ^ood sense In cdping with a variety of eventualities. Ttm many 
ooaatitutioAi* axu tXiU\ picayune and pateroaixstic, undoubtedly out of a desire 
to aafce sure Chat the students touch all bases. Qns school, for exaa«>le, de- 
votes alnost two pages to "filling vacancies," and another llsU, separately and 
"<r^^rhr«ont rrccedarei" for ever/ore froo the president of the stu- 
ient hLxJy on iown to the secretary- treaajxrer of the seventh grade. Equally 
ctKwrifi 1.4 th.. ..fn,i'>'*ion of .u.rfion on "rjowern " Without a definition of an 
ytqani.-.ition 9 strenqtn and scope. cxjnstitutlonB becon» perfunctory and formal- 
. *i ,j' . 4. 1.^ oi !K, ieai -^jjiitiiii-t, loi Um atudei'itii wIm^ 4ue u> lAve under theei. 

Reapert for the opinions of mankind reqiares that any school constitution 
•ak« cl»ar end hoH«»sf «st«t<wnt'j on what^an organization Is chartered to do, 
followed by a clear delineation of the btages a proposal aust go through in 

,f .3i f ti. in., ii-rw rr»me wrK> trarrw the dociun«nt should not worry too much 

I h v#xri*t founJ 3 bettor, briefer, or ajore explicit docunerrit than the 
coniititution tar Episcopal Acad#isy*s l^pp#r Schcx)l Student-Faculty Senate. It 
ha» a pr^able and seven short articles, a total of one and a half paqes. 



Ail ,ir^w#^r% of rru* ^onat^^ proci^d by Ueleqation from th^ 
4.iss#i«ma^ 4ieai^teMt«^ii the Assl^tecwc ttti tMiittiir In t^l>Mvp* 

of the upper School. This Senate may at Ita discretion deleqate 

^n> itfi fjo^rcra tc whoever it wishes, l^henever appropriate 



irr* uit^. iUi. i.( i ino . « t r ur r icui ar activitiet, and of>«rdtlonal ac- 



\ 
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«• tiMy Involv* thm Upfwr Sobool, 

1, The Senate shall havS the power to determine 
ellgU>ility. 

2. The Senate shall have the power to make reconnnenda- 
tions reqairdinq academic probation to the faculty, to make 
recoroe nrlationa ca^arUxn^ curxiculun to the head o£ the ap- 
propriate department after first consulting with hin, and to 
Mka reoooMndations reg&rdiAg guidance to the appropriate 
person aftar first consulting with hin. 

Article T\« — Dlaciollne — The Senata shall have the Do%mr to 

establish a disciplinary code for the Upper School, and shall 
work with the Dean of Students in its enforcejnent, 

Article Thro~Extra^Currlcular »ctlvltle<- >Por the purpoeee 
of this Oonetitution, Bxtra-Curricular' Activities are defined 
as being all those non^^academic activities voluntarily witerea 

into by Upper School students « 

1, The Senate shall have the power to regulate the opera- 
txohs, establishment and/'or dissolution of all UpE>er School 
extra-curricular student organizations. 

2, The senate shall have the power to "make re c o— an da- 
tions to the Athletic Association and to extra-curricular 
student organisations such as Um Scholiiai and the Vestry 

whose operations affecV mre than just the Upper School after ^ 
duf* consultation with those school units involved. ' 

A rticle Four--Operational Activities — For the purposes of tliis 
Oonstxt.txon, Upsrational Activities are deflated a« being ail 
those activities Involved in the basic operations of the Upper 
School. ^ 0 # , 

1. The Senate shall hav© the power to establi«^h and si«>er- 
vise coanittees de«d.«inq «#ith the operations of the Upper School 
sagh ap ;virkinq, spirit, work and service, dining room, and 
hair anJ draSb. 

The Suaatc siuiii luvc Lhu powt^r to make recotmpendations 
in all orhor areas of Upper School operations such as study halls, 
adiaissions, and future development after due consultation with 
the appropriate persons. 

\Tt\ft last three articles of fc:piscoi*al ' s Senate constitution are 
Jewtel to rmimtx;rship and election's, pn^cedurc^ for makinq ar^nd- 

nx;Mt;f. ■ir.^J a brie! ,it *-rm*nt ^ ^ri r,it X f A w at ii>ri , j 



As we have [xjinted out before and will again, student involveaent in govern- 
ance can be real and effective only i£ tw siJ^le criteria are iMt: the qrantinq 

f ind«*|M*rKient r eii|x>riMibii x t y , rir.d tne dolifieatmq >f the particular afuaa in 
wn. i\ x.\\\^ r*Mirxmni I: 1 1 1 f y is l^w* f^sror ised. An orq,in i ?^tt ion ' n ronsfltut inn 
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THE FACULTY 



Ail faculty room an pretty mich like yours—the coffee urn, the mugs, 
the early-Bwming queue ,it the ditto machine. One dedicated soul (always a 
aath tMcher?) is refinii^g his lesson plan. SoMbody is always talking about 
the Knicks or the Bruins or the steelers, and over in another coxyxer is an 
biglish teacher, disconsolate, with a batch of papers: "But here, take a look 

In faculty rooms I was pretty discreet. Invited to the school by the 
head, I didn't feel free to ask the first teacher I met, "What's he like? Do 
you have a reasonable say^in what's going on? Give me the gripes." But teachers 
are teachers are teachers, and ther^ are very few of us who have ever bothered to 
be restrained or tactful, even with -strangers. So it was always just like home, 
the same vivid, outspoken people, interested in the same teacherly topics: 
"Great kids, better than ever" ... "I never enjoyed teaching as much" . . . 
"The headmaster tries to do too much" . . . "He's never around" ... "He doesn't 
get out enough" '. . . "He doesn't know what's going on" . . . "What are the 
best schools you've seen?" . . . "Know of any good jobs?" 

Teachers in independant schools may well have "job security** at the top 

of their list of professional concerns these days. If so, they don't verbalize 

concern. They are, however, anxious to talk about three other matters, two 
of them directly -celevamt to school governance. 



Faculty Associations 

On one topic, faculty associations, there is general agreeoMnt among faculty 
members: they are either weak or transitory. Although one headmaster spoke to 
me heatedly about "the frightening spectre of unionization," nrost faculties that 
I have observed seem badly split on taking concerted action of any kind. Among 
the younger teachers there is very definitely sone oonoem about the "job market," 
with iui attendant diunpening of activist ardor; older and more "secure" moabers 
of tiie faculty are generally quite firm in their belief that "he's doing the best 
he can for us in a tight period." Whatever the reason, there is ap obvious dis- 
inclination on the part of most teachers to set up or join any faculty group 
that might be looked on suspiciously by their head. 

/ 

\ 

Wiien faculty groups do coalesce for action — and it is usually on the matter 
of salary plans, with an occasional faculty-to-board conmiunique on a head's 
alleged malfeasance or i^ieptitude — they tend to remain united only up to the 
momont when they have submitted their proposals. They are remarkably patient, 
or phlegmatic, thereafter. Surprising are U» number of instances in which 
teachers say, "Hey, what did happen to our recoaoiendation?" — leaning the one 
that the head and board never qot around to discussing in detail. (I spoke with 
one a.s-ii'itant hr-adrndster who iiad been instrumental a few years ago m forming a 
atroii'T and actxvp fac-jUy conirattrf to work for several improvemr'nts , notably a 



% 

published pay scale. Three years have passed since the conmittee presented its 
request for some mritten Indicati^on of salary ranges at the school* When 1 

asked bin recently %ihat had happened to the pay*scale request, he answered in a 
way that spells out the facts of life for teachers in many independent schools: 
"Nothing has happened. And you know, Don, we haven't lost anybody because of 
it." For teachers, it seems, submitting a proposal is tantamount to decisive 
action. Faculty associations seem to wither away and die after isuch a splurge 
of concerted energy. 

One instance of a strong teachers* group is the Faculty Association at 
Rockland Country Day School, in Congers, New York. Though separate from the 
formal governance structure of the school^ the association provides an iir^ortant 
link between individual teachers and the headmaster. The chairman of the group 
feels that an organization with some continuity is more effective than one that 
goes into action "only when a "crisis' arises." The Rockland Faculty Association 
meets monthly i one week prior to the regular faculty meetings # and helps to 
draw up the agenda for the faculty meetings* Suggestions from the association 
••carry more weight** than those that come from individual teachers, and the head- 
master, James Downs, finds that he is presented with "more concrete proposals 
and fewer random gripes," 

School heads profess to no special fear of faculty "action" groups. They 
speak of them in the same manner they use for senior pranks or complaints about 
school lunches. "^The faculty did have such a committee several years acpo,** one 
headmaster told me, "^when there was sobni concern about a salary setter. But we 

cleared the air on that one. I don't think the teachers now feel a need to %iork 

through an association. They come directly to me if they feel there are in- 
equities. " 

Salary Scales 

The most common complaint among teachers in independent schools concerns 

their inability to discover whether or not there are inequities, especially in 
the matter of sal£iries. Less than a third of the schools I queried provide for 
their faculties explicit descriptions of salary scales. For most teachers this 
is still a problem, one that rankles because of its persistence. •'I would just 
like to know/* said one woman who has been teaching at her present school for 
eight years, "how badly I'm being used." But teachers do not get down to dollars- 
and-cents specifics, certainly not with strangers^ and most of them say that 
they don't discuss their pay even with close friends on the faculty. "I have n£ 
idea what anyone else gets. And I'm afraid to find r»ut . I wouldn't know what 
to do if I discovered tornorrow that I was qettinq S2,000 less than a quy I have 
no particular respect for. " 

"I go in to see him in a few weeks," one teacher told me. "If it's any- 
thing like other years, he'll tell me that I've been doing a great job, he'll ask 
me if I've h:id any special problems, and then he'll pull out my contract. There's 
always this pause, a great weighty silence. Suddenly we've changed from Bud and 
!.arr\\ two trit_'ndr> who rUay tennis together on Sunday, to mcinaqement and labor 
about to enter into delicate neqotiations . I don * t like it, and he doesn't oitliei 
bat wruie rie * ^ fiuhing a folder for my Ci^utract, w».''re Ixith thinkmq alx:)ut a 
fiqht* It never comes, of course.** Last year, this teacher had a raise of 
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•nd '•*»on't settlA for less than twice that much* this year. 

Fortunately, several of the schools I visited have begun to cone out of 
the shadows on the matter of who's getting what. About two years ago, Gilman 
School formed a Trustee-Faculty Committee on, Faculty Saliaries. The. coninittee 
faced up to the fact that "teachers were not sure how salaries were determined, 
what they could count on in the future, what the impact of increased endowment 
funds would be, whether their fringe bwfiefits were adequate, or whether the 
prfsent way of handling salaries M benefits was fair." 

The cosBiittee's twenty-page report is of a kind that wuld be helpful in 
any independent school, it is thorough, quite honest in some of its doubts about 
what would be best to do and what is likely to be done, and wide-remging in its 
exploration of possible /ireas of improvement, in addition to its full descrip- 
tion of a salary plan, the study provides facts on a wide range of benefits: 
social sequrity; a . decreasing-tem life insurance policy available after one 
year at Gilman 7 TIAA, with the recaamendation that nore than the present 50 
per cent of Gilman teachers participate? Blue Cross-Blue Shield; major medical; 
vacations; sunaer employment possibilities at the school; faculty education 
(primarily summer study or night courses) ; the sabbaticeH progreun, ti^ich is 
funded and has provided for sabbaticals two out of three years to senior members 
of the faculty and every third yeeu: to the teacher with at least five years' 
service %rtio has presented the most meritorious proposal; faculty housing (Gilman, 
a day school, has twenty-one faculty housing units and is considering building 
■ore); and the education of faculty children, including daughters, who oust at- 
tend schools othertUum Gilman. 

The salary plan at Gilman covers four ranges, with stated minimum and 
maximum amrual salaries in each range (except for the omission of a maximum 
figure in the highest range) . in each range there is a "percentage guide to 
salary increases," an indication to the ceacher of his likely annual increment. 

The Gilman report is exhaustive in its comparisons: a listing of the 
number of faculty members in each of the four ranges; Bureau of Labor statistics 
on the standard-of -living requirements for a family of four in Baltimore, at 
"austerity," "intermediate," and "higher" levels; Association of Independent 
Maryland Schools figures on teachers' salaries, both in schools where housing 
and/or board is provided and in schools where this is not provided, with begin- 
ning, median, and maximum salaries at five different levels; the current^ salary 
schedules for teachers in Baltimore City and Baltinore County; and the most 
recent NAIS report on faculty salaries, with figures on highest, median, and 
lowest salaries from eighty-five boys' day schKX>ls. 

Along with its primary recooHnendation , that "the salary plam and its guide- 
lines should be published for the faculty," the study committee jtlso called for 
a yearly review of "the limits of salary ranges and the percentage guide to ave- 
rage raises" by a Standing Cqpmittee on Salaries that consists of trustees, 
faculty members, and the headmaster. 

"Concern about the fair treatment of women" on the Gilman faculty is also 
discussed in some detail, jvirticularly the concerns of teachers in the primary 
grades. After some discussion of coaching and extracurricular responsibility 
at the upper level, comparing it with a no-breaik academic day for the primary 
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M^«r«, tiM eoaHittM taggntad th« £olloifiii9« 9uld«liM t 



Our conclusion # then, is to consider primary teachers on 
the same basis aft teachers on other levels, except that a dif- 
ferential of approxinately $500 should be recognised, based on 
the longer day and athletic and/or •Ktra-^curriculte reeponei* 
hllitiee of noo^-prlaiary. level teaoherer it it quite possible, 
howevert that a prisMury teacher aMiy^be awarded a salary equal 
to or above others of her same e;;^rience and professional _ 
background based on merit rating in the same fashion applied 
to other faculty members. 



Geraantoum Friends School # in Philadelphiat also has a helpfully explicit 
salary plan for its teachers. There are four categories i the first is for be- 
ginning teachers; the second lists basic and maximum salaries in a three-year 
prt>gre8sion; the third indicates basic and maximum salaries for a teacher's fourth 
through eighth years; and the fourth category, ^ic^ **will not include more than 
25% of the teachers in the school^** siiqply outlines the salary range for teachers 
with more than eight years* experience. 

At a number of other schools^ I was told that printed faculty salary plans 
ware either in effect now or soon would be* Nevertheless , there is still ^ in 

the opinion of a great many teachers, too much foot-dragging and obfuscation* 

**What*s he trying to hide?" asked one puzzled teacher. **All I want is some indi- 
cation that I*m being treated fairly. I*m sick of Baying 'thank you* at the end 
of a contract talk wh€^ i*m not really sure that he isn't sitting at the other 
side of the desk saying to himself » *Khew, I got through axK>ther one without 
upsetting the budget. * ** 



Faculty Representation on Boards 

To most teachers in independent schools, •'the board is a pantheon of gray 
Clark Kents with doll2u: signs on their chests who deliberate in Cloud Cuckoo Land 
on misinformation fed to them by the school's head and business, manager. Board 
members alight once or twice a year^ to invite three students out for dinner and 
'*some good talk** and to perform a Visitation upon teachers (whose classes are 
almost invariably ** taking an important test tc^ay, I'm sorry") • Their arcane 
deliberations determine academic fate— who shall prosper or be struck down, what 
great teanples shall arise, and whither the institution. Only heads invoke their 
name: ''R^aember, X am only your head, one of you. None of it is my fault* I 
taJce my directions from the Board*" 

The Promethean embers in etny teacher flame up when thinks of sitting at 
*the great table. Making Policy. "If I were there," he dreams, "I would tell it 

like it is." 

But few are ctosen. In only a handful of independent schools are teachers 
now serving as fully empowered (voting) members of the board. A much larger 
number of schools, a*id it is increasing rapidly, have both student and faculty 
representation to the board, but with no voting rights. A third alternative of 

3'^ 



some currency prby^dea afculty ia«j)W»r«>d aai la t la j g- atudnf » opportunity. - 

to serve on various cs™ittl!fjf%f< Cftie; board >hen trust w are in need of par- 
ticular information on life at the school. 

For one reason or another, teachers have 'become more insistent, or at 
least more frequent, in their requests for direct and full-fledged representa- 
tion. TO these requests heads have developed in the last few years a rather 
standardized lexicon of rejoinders, usually framed, with only slight alterations, 
in> one of the following three form : 

One of the main duties of the bo5u:d is to hire and fire the 
headmaster • I shouldn't be a member of the board and neither 
should any other school employee. 

Hobody in his right mind would want to serve on the board, any- * 
way. All ws ev^r do, when we nanage to get a quorum together, 

is try to figure out where we're going to get the money for the 
rest of this year's budget. 

The board is beginninrr to do a good job now in making itself 
visible. Various conmittees of the board visit school frequently 
now and will^be even more active in the future, itiey nay have 
needed structured faculty input at one tiae, but they know the 

school and the teachers better now. 

\ 

At Peddie SchoiDi; in Hightstown, New Jersey, faculty requests did lead to 
the appointment of a teacher board member with full voting rights. Raymond Oram, 
Peddie 's first faculty member of the board, believes that "the value of a faculty 
representative, at least in my case, seems to lie in participation on board 
committees . Many board members have very little first-hand knowledge of the 
school, and I can correct. misconceptions, answer ques.:ion8, and make suggestions. 
I currently serve on three of these conmittees — Academe, Insurance and Pensions, 
and Public Relations — the ones I asked to serve on.** 

More common are the situations at Chestnut Hill, Episcopal Academy^ Staten 
Island Academy, and Whitby School: 



Faculty sit as active, yet non-voting, members of the Board 
of Directors. They also sit on all Board comnvittees that 
deal witb developraent , student activities, ami curriculum. 
They are full voting members of these consnittees and sub- 
committees and Urns do have a part in the decision-making 
process. (Chestnut Hill Academy) 

The President of the School is an ex-officio ro^nber of the 
Board of Trustees. The Headmaster attervJs all of the meet- 
ings and gives a re£X)rt on the school at each rwDeting. In 
addition, the Heads of the Lower and fUddle Schools attend, 
as does the chairman of the Curriculum Cc^nc&ittee. Therefore, 
there are three faculty-administrators at the meetings and 
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(i^isoopAl Ac«d«ay) 

The faculty do not sit on the board, and do not meet with 
the board except to discuss a particular matter of mutual 
interest. Th« raason for this is sore practical than 
philowphlcalt tha b^azd faal that thara ara fraquantly 
aattara undar diaousalon which are bast d«alt with in 
caaara, and that tha bulk of diacuaaion daala with non- 
acadesdc questions. (Staten Island Academy) 

At the board level, action is begun typically through com- 

wiJttae discussions, and such coooiitteaa are coiqprised of 

truataas, faculty, and paranta. (WhiU^ School) t 



In a nost sensible and provocative article, "Address to Trustees* ( The 
Independent School Bulletin , May 1973) , Georgia E. Welles reminds us that "trus- 
tees must know their schools well, must be aware of educational trends in general, 
and must know the opinions of students, teachere, and parents to a such greater 
extant than I suspect most of us do."* Locking at the other side of that coin, 
good govamance also daaands soae knowledge of the board by atudants and teachers. 
Too often tha faculty's only source of information about board oparations and 
decisions is the head, who. isa^ interpret board actions to his teachers in a man- 
ner expedient to his own convictions or desires. Certainly, board aaabars should 
initiate procedures to make certain that their opinions and recomendations are 
connunicated cleaurly to all members of the school connunity. 

Mesttown School provides a good example of instructing faculty and students 
in the aims and operations of its board. A recent "power issue* of the school 
newspaper. Brown and White , had an in-depth profile of tha school's Ganaral Comr 
mittee, its function, structure, and interests, with examples of how it goes 

about the process of assessing problems and treating them. Other schools might 
well emulate Westtown in its desire to bring the board into view. 

The Board of Trustees at Rockland Country Day School seems to have %#orked 
with special diligence to make itself "visible" and also to provide a helpful 
sounding Lo..tt» f^r t^achez-. The Eduv«wion COu-«ii.t«e cf thi Rookl^nd bo*'<' «n*-vs 
closely with the school 'i Faculty Association on such matters as the use of the 

physical plant, the curriculum, discipline, and auimissionR. 

There is little uoubt that nwre *nd more schools are recognizing the valu(2 
of establishing direct and consistent contact between faculty amd boards of 
trustees. It is interesting to note, ^>owever, that this improved communication 
has not come about as a result of faculty militancy. IMeed, it se«M to have 
followed board reaction to student requests for greater involvement in governance. 
At the Urban School of San Francisco, for example , two teachers serve as voting 
raambers of the Board of Directors, but there are also two student mernbers» 
Germantovn Friends has had faculty representation to the board for several years, 
ai^ two students, a junior and a senior, also serve. Foxcroft's board meetings 
are attexvded by a faculty observer and three student observers, emd the president 
of the stiKlent body becxjiaes, upon graduation, a n»ember of the Boeurd of Trustees 
for a three-year term. Students at Landon serve on the Stutlftnt Affairs CooBiittee 
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of their board; at Westtotm .^nd Chestnut Hill Acadeny the trustees invite students 



are now finding sinilar means of bringing both students and faculty roc7ibers into 
working relationships with their boards. 



Faculty Meetings 

l^achers may differ in their opinions on the value of faculty associations^ 
the need for clear indications of salary ranges, and the advisability of repre- 
sentation to the board of trustees. Seldom, however, do you hear a diqsenting 
note to the corinon plaint; "Faculty meetings are a waste of time." Not at all 
stranqely, teachers do not object to sessions devoted to students' academic short- 
comings or their social foibles; what does perturb them, in the words of one 
teacher, is '•the headmaster's monthly parading of the perfunctory and picayune. 
He lieems to enjoy filling out the afternoon with minutiae, so that we never get 
a chance to express ourselve on natters of school policy.** Henry Bedford, 
former dean of the faculty and now librarian at Phillips Exeter Academy, %ronders 
if •^they talk about that sort of thing at faculty nvaetings so that they don't 
have to talk about more iraportant things." 

Although these periodic confrontations bet%ieen membe. j of the administration 
and the faculty should provide forums for new ideas and dissenting views, they 
seldom do. ?. Ukilike faculty^-student senates, where discussions are frequently 

heated but where agreements are forged from the heat, faculty meetings are too 
often devoid of real controversy or substantive accoii?)li8hment* "We shuffle sonse 
papers, do a little comic role-playing, and look at our watches a, lot," said on^ 
teacher. "We get no more chan we deserve." 

One irteresting note on faculty meetings: school heads, who remind 5itu- 
dent groups quite often about the need for the timely posting of agendas and 
the distribution of explicit minuter, are noticeably less punctilious in regard 
to agendas and minutes of faculty meetings. 



Faculty Rules in Governance 

Teachers, it v:)uld stotr/ are l^-^s intercr^tcd than students in ^:»sumlncj in- 
fluence in the governance of cheir schools. Or if they are interested, they re- 
strain themselves, for one tactful reason or another. ^.Certainly there are very 

few schools where faculties are exerting, or ev n asking for, policy-making 
power of any important kind» Whatever recent . crease there may have been in 
faculty-directed governance has been gained by riding In on tJie coattails of 
student "activists" during the late 60' s* The voice that was granted to students 
in faculty- student senates, for example, also made audible the demands of their 
teach^\rs, who---as heads have sometimes suspected — may have more empathy with 
student bodies than with administrations* 

This relatively new alignment of students and teachers on important com'- 
nittees n\ay provicle somu new pronlen-.. One of them is outlined by Edqar sanfor^i, 
headmaster of Thacher School: 



to Attend board meetings 



A great many other schools 



r feel, without solid evidence, that there has been some 
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disposition for faculty MMAMni on the Council to 90 along 
with the students without r^m^ly agreeing and even knowing, 

or strongly suspecting, that their colleagues would not ap- 
prove, leaving it to the headmaster to correct the situation 
by vetoing; or to go along without really having thought the 
matter through. For exanqple, the Council unanimously ap* 
proved a proposal that the administration give up any right 
to cmsor student publications, ^er«as any sMture adult 
ought to know there is no way a headmaster can abdicate that 
responsibility. Z vetoed, of course. I have on the agenda 
for our next faculty meeting to discuss the obligation of 
faculty members of the Council to represent their colleagues 
(since, otherwise, faculty are deprived of a voice) and to 
consider carefully all ixaplications of proposals before 
voting. 

Ar. Sanford also suggests the public posting of the oouncil*s agenda so that 
its members may seek out the opinions of others prior to a vote. 

Joint committees such as facxilty-student senates have provided at least 
one other change advantageous to the teachers: facxxlty representatives are usu- 
ally selected by a vote of their co^eagues. This may not seem so strange and 
wonderful until one looks carefully at the method of coMittee appointments in 
most schools. In almost all instances— admissions , discipline, curriculum, 
social afCairs, and other committees — faculty members have been appointed to 
their posts by the head, and have not volunteered or been elected. Too fre- 
quently, the independent school teacher considers committee membership as 
another '*duty,** and is sel^>m asked to choose the oommittees on which he feels 
that he could serve moat effectively. It may be a small, but important, step 
forward for the faculty that there are now a few new instances<*«senates , repre- 
sentation on boards of trustees--in which seats are filled by vote of a teacher's 
colleagues* 

Faculty involvement in the governance of independent schools is neither 
as extensive nor as deep as one rrdght expect. It is unfair to assume, however, 
that these limitations are imposed by crafty heads jealous of their power. 
Teachers are notably dubious about, tneir d^cision-maxing abilities, commonly 
professing a just-let-me-teach attitude, *#hich, of course, allows them to carp 
ajid backbite when decisions are made for them. Jean Harris, headmistress of 
The Thomas School, in Jtowayton, Connecticut, is only one of the many heads o' 
schools who decry the faculty's reliance on firjures of authority: 

The big problem becoiaes avoiding a mother (or father) image 
in the head of the school. (I find that hiding for an hour 
or two during the day sometimes throws everything into healthy 
confusion, and wonderful decisions are made by someone besides 
m«.) One of my greatest surprises as head has b^^en discoverxnq 
how many a dults are lookmq for Uiat mother-father unaqe. 
Some of the irost naive ^juestions I field are fron^ adults. 

Mrs. Harris ronf esses to an admiration for a system revealed in a Today Show 
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intarviflw by a capfain txcm th« Mrohant MriiMt 

Since he had to handle problems as diverse as navigating, 
spoilage in the hold, battening down hatches, sailors who got 
left In Singapore or who Imtt pregnant ladies in Singapore, 
ha «aa aakad bow ha was able to handla the ayriad qoaatlona 
that COM hit way. Ba taid, "Aotoally, I find the aaaifara 
aren't always aa iofiortant aa tha tona you give thaa in. Z 
have^aPsystesi that seems to work very well for a cer^tain type 
of question. The even ones get 'Yes,' and the odd ones get 
'Ho,* and if you say them with conviction, people walk away 
satisfied and thinking, 'Now how in hell can that guy know 
all the answers. "* 



Another deterrent to a more vigorous faculty (or student) role in govern- 
ance is noted by Mary Susan Miller, headmist:ress of Berkeley institute: 



One ever-present threat to decision making in nost independent 
schools is the authoritarianism with ^ich they are set up 
under the Board of Trustees. By this I mean that the parson— 
whan all is said and done— rleft holding the bag is the School 
Head. Prom the taste of the hamburgers to thm balance of th« 
budget, from pre-school enrollment to college admissions, the 
Head bears ultimate and sole responsibility. This being the 
case, she must then bear the Last Word in all decision making. 
... I simply make clear to students and faculty that cartain /T 
issues cannot ooae to a vote because I oould not support the 
School if the opposing view won. ... I don't like doing this, 
and I deplore the undeaK>cratic process it entails, but I think 
the undemocratic organization of independent schools necessi- 
tates it. Perhaps one day the trustees will put ultimate re- 
sponsibility in a triumvirate: a teacher, a student, and an 
administrator. It might not be perfect, but it would be more 
deoocratic than a philosopher kingl Until that day, though, I 
yj3f z to Co a lot or listening to and votir/i *'ith ell nrstoxc 
of Berkeley and still indulge in a little benevolent despotism. 
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OORCLOSION 



Effective ^yst«u involving itodenta in 90v«m«nc« — like the school n 
la which th«y con b* l!oaiid--ar« lavtrlably honmat, wimplm in Btxvetaxm, 

challenging, uni^ to thMMlvM, coosf n tly ehanging* and ba««d on 
« telUf that MM Qf oar stndMits are ■wnlly enpoblo of ankiag iaportaat 
doeisions for their own eocioty. IhOM are qoelitiea eo general that they 
nay appear obviotfs and trite. Nevertheleee, they are W9rth eoM oon'iidera- 
tion. 



Honeaty 

♦ 

Chriatopher Berrieford, headaaater of Barrard School, rt^^a na that, 
when we granted to etodente rolea in eehool govemaaoe, onr proooonceMnta 
were not always the saas as our hopes t 



The BDvesMnt to bring students into governance caae at a 
tiae when they were vocal in their oppoaitiop to certain eatab- 
liahed praetieea. The deaire to respond oooatnactivaly to their 
ideaa oolncided with the realisatlen that not all ^ tkm. were 
practical. Bence, rather than deal directly with their avggea* 
tions, there was a tendency to encourage inquiry, investigation, 
or a participatory search for possible solutions. Ihm announced 
■otivation was to solve probleas by having everybody work on 
then. Frequently, the hope waa that the st«>dents woold talk for 
a long tiae, go through aeveral a^ittistrative boope, and eventu- 
ally get tired of tlie idea and give op (or graduate and go away) . 

We can avoid adult duplicity, saya Mr. Berriaford, only if *« sake honest 
and clear distinctions for our students: 

If jMtudR'^t participation 1? .^he oroduct of a genuine ''•sJr-* 
to provide students direct experience in govem«ace and respon- 
sible decision asking, then the lin«e can be drawn clearly and 
the results will be effective. If the taiderlying purpose is to 
■olllfy student unrest or to soften the effect of student opijiion, 
then the problea will have £>«en coaj^unded, because the whole 
•Jtsrcise appears ultimately to be another fort of adult deception. 

, ... Ooaaunication shovld be free and open. »<hen student 

opinion is solicited, it should be clear at once whether the in- 
put will determine the d#cU»lon, influence the decision, or make 
no difference at all. 
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tnvolv«d ftiuS pr«ci8« ■tmctur«t for (jovemance ar« looked upon fondly 
by th«ir con«tructor«, but with cyniciw and dittnuit by studente growing 
to a aophlsticatlon in Mtt«r« bureaucratic. Th«y ar« dubidwa about th« sin 
c«xtt ia fn tio n a bahlMi ooiivlieaM f f wf ibout "chaml^" and "procad- 
ura«." ('ilapra««ntatiTts froa aa^ Oozb Oouncll will ipat^4£t«c iHm^y Mi;h 
Tuaaday and aulait thair patitiooa, wlOali^ if vlU ba foMxM to 

tha Eracutlva Board for action during Priday'a Stodant Af fairs Parlod, and 
any appiovad propoaals viU ba aotelttad to tha aonthly aaatiiig of tha ' 

bafora calling a school-wlda rafarandua, tha raaults of which viU b« mib- 
jact to tha vato of tha H aa da a a tar, who, aa tha caratakar of tha achool, 
appointed and adviaad by tha Board, ia raaponalhla for final apppjpal and 
lH>laMt5atioii.») 



nm baat achoolt* eaartainly tha happiaat, aam to ba thoaa «Kara 

ance- ia a strange wrd that doean't seea to apply, r have aakad etudanta, 
•Do you feel that you have a real part in tha governance of the school ?■ 
•Sure.' they aoMtiaes reply, "we can se« hUa alMoat any tiaw w« want to.* 
Such an answer saeu aore understanding and hiaanistic than the even aors crm- 
■00, *iisll, aach cIms and each dons has its oim officers, ajad thay serve on 
tha Council, and 1 tihink wa have a Saaata thia. yaar. Bay, Sarah, do «a still 
have tha 8aiiata7" 



iJysteaa have « life of their own, And If we &r« rK>t aindfu-i of their 
cold perpetuation, w« tend to worship their coeifortinq durahiUty. student* 
too, can be aisled into euch blind adoration if we are not wery a^vj warrsinq 
tha iightar the atructura tha better. 



Sire 

Sire does taake a difference. It is r n^lne ?»w many »chooi heads 

worry aijout institutional growth And how «incei^|i» Vjeir ««vy of t}^0 'mall 
scitooi, •w^A^:• you can get things dona without Sfcutvees * iiotahle aH>ng 
Urge acnoola thinking small is Phillips Acadeay at Andover, where -clusters- 
provide saall coMunities within a larger one, in woew ootee *bmit An4n-«^r'fl 
•Blue Book" of student regulations, heddmaater Theodore Slser point* to thm 
need for limiting scale t 



"-.andled b*8t at differ ma levels of wssiijji t y It sa iu->f tv 
chance, say, that treason is a crime d^lt w^lth in the Urger 
cxsmwanity and child ahuse at a local level, within a amall 
winity. Scale is ^critical; the more subtle decisions and 

attiona t%Avm to be--t/ie -aore " l.ndiv i du,a 1 i i <?*J , ' in s,tit*t U' 
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XMPOMltoUity in tiMi lUm of tiM Liuwiilty, and if tlw troobX*- 
■o— diffTijaf rolM of (•todaotj individuals . . . to be 
•«Q«ibly \iiid«7«tood and r««p«ct«d« and if **old«r" slrudent« In 
ooflMuaity ilf« At« to b« tr«4it«d by u>«» faculty »re dt coi- 
laague* than at cll«ntt. tJh«n ibmU «c«le i« cnjcial? p«r»on«i 
contact* r vmpmcXM, ^oOmrwtMadmqm, «nd tri«ndstups ar* MMntiai. 



At Bar low, liyda« and SoutMM>rou9b, thraaj^f the aaallar acKoola I 
▼laitad. •<joiwTTiajH?a* tllr» a tar» much too ft^mdarona f6r tha ayatam 

•V4«U«U>V |>n I 1 II ' I"— ^ ■ I fill fa»W WVr&,V«\* V ««A «.« 7 » 

p#ct«d tx> do li» « h«p|3y f4Uiiiv Tti«r» l« no rvajfton ti^hy lAxt)«r »c»»ol« can t 



^OQWfci^nlty* «illcit4Ki wtM^ stud«Qts ADd it^ff nhiud a problfim and face it to 
q#th«r. Tb« •problM* in tJiU ca«# U the #mhllarattnq one of being younq 
4o4 UMxperleftced m a ichool. After three yeere of operetion« ^lie ceapoe 
ie etill cher^ed with the electricity of nevneeei the 9U^« in tbejatctien 
mklii9 lAMW for the firet tlJM, the heateuter cleeriiift sq|»ool drim with 
rue oev enomrpaoWf the yooog faculty couple alAoat aa proud of the achie^^ 
eanti of t *i gifli in their dore aa thmi axa of their bafey'ft flrat iru^- 
:0»»f4i iiiteeupt at cra^lLnq Kt>#n the student $ At Southbort)t|*|h ua^ ^'^.^ 
they #re r^t tAlkUiq atiout «ttKJent -on# fact inn nm oppo«ed that oth^fr 
otter •ve* definitely neane the echool cowunlty. %mat nre^ are^^uiq to ao 
LQ the eatahllateefit of a achool. ^ 

MevxMiaa* of ooarae, la ooiy ooe of a aultUude of ciiallengea that 
t'-hnir! Wirt fsrf^ *?hj!ir^ thrii*^ -^KjtH^f^qiii^ nt^r^fy %iM rfn^rrsikT^^ benm^a ei#*w- 



It 4a a ahDck to Uecov«r hkrm aaa^ it i* uj eov# frcei one l/idapendant 
arf>M>l eaiepM anotKer itfltl»at aenaifiQ any eaaential diffar^Ace in auhetance 

Of style = Ctonatitutloiia »qu^ mjw. mtMtmmm% of phliotoptiy all tio^* to 

« *ir»«jj<K;t for t/ia %t%Mim\t ^ Ut4l^ I^I^jmI ana tta4ei^U« ta^ch«r» ^m^:^ 

ki^ i4>^Uiaj aa ^n>^fT»aA^-a ^.mm i t ta^# i^^ai tXia i^^i^ni;/ i^^^aea 

msu:.m for ont* a/^ttwrr tlTHfcut^TaiJl y . LhM* #1*11^4? li-i. %!*fii* ^ucci*«a 

undeperhd'fnt icboola in g^aral are •dtotiiq eoeiathlnq riqht * Vet, thert la \ 
m yeart>lnq for diatlnctnaat that fei* echoola can find in th««aelves or eMpre^fi 
ahotit rhwiiil im That mnat be coailderad a i«^tnaat for any acfwol proud ort 

its * I rxi#pW*df^iiC«* 

• inltu^ pet#^nt I Al *--a«y b# dlfrpennif^q «N^f11ctfi#^ tr^o ^ffmn^ for Acadrmic 
f^atea. Taiii ^l^.fi a^y ti\ra# vitlt>Dr» t4> tKin conirovt?rsial acrKsril ^fKi yo\i*il 
rmcmx^ thx^ ah^icirr^ly differ*^t appraiaaiw And #^aiuationfi N#v«rxh#Ae»»* 



th« Troup enorgy iaiplicit La Kyde'a flftlf-rcoognia^d difftrttiw* is worthy of 

mmU^ion Hry nfh^r •»rhoo! T visits \r^vB itfi*lf as -ell or benefit* K>re 
fro« thiB distinct 9«lf-Hr»o*#ledqe. - 



Of qr«at«flt t»port«nee in the approach to fruitful Involveaant of 
ttudttnta ifi school <|ov«manc» la the recognition that my of thea are (and 
othora -iould b« trained to be) worthy of our tniat and reliance. Aa edolta. 

.u.v -.^i aMobtkf. t>ut thfucKloro siter asma to think and lurfq#» i*aj»tn. 



T*u<. oormxmny hA*i oldpr and younqer people, more experi- 
«uic»a and ieaa experienced. Out we loap ouraelm for everything 
into two eeparate groups, atudenta and facility. Ttie forver learn. 
the iattet teach. There ia auch logic here, as the Utter know 

"i,*:., ».V.f. , . t.}jt ti.c t *i ssMif sk>ri t ijut «*Duitl iike to Know. 

: f vifs^r as it is m, f«iy, physics or Chinese philosophy. 
'*^'<. A*. *L « iu<|het ievei ol eorai deveiopawnt t/um 

*n the students the overlap, both in ethical judgaent and in 
experience, ia conaiderable (and to say s^ is a coi^liasnt to 

•'^e ^t'j^enf hody rather than an InaUlt to a« adults). Giver, 
tjnis fact, isn't it both fair and sensible educationally to ni^ 

v.,rf*>rtr ,' irvi r*.*ipr>n^ihn i?v tcy &^i^tn of the Btudant iKxJy who 

tv:-'^ in jee tr,«s, .tnij -rfTsi are treated un'iustiy by the faculty 
' ' ,^ks.^ UiUff,' rut nimjU-ut nay. cfcHiidii'L UMt ixfe ol 

the ixj«ui ity be utrentjthened sjy broadening the qroup of older 
People vithin it wt» feel responsible for It and have authority 

anil AntnrvHvy within lt-*> 



"•' - ' ' Uivrr. "Hfu i.'n' ir-v^-.'.vweiini " by pr«(.»ur0« darinq th«? 

1'. ..-.irr, .r ! ^>^-T»rT'v*r -/irt? ojr ifc-htKjli, will f^'rospef ^wvtl provide for our 
-^tiM^mnrn t t^f ri'"hn<*ffl tK.<r vf w^nf for thtm only If m« »hare It with th«i. 
;*\.*rr •i^ti thia*. ijr,v#irT! wi » h r hem 



